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LOWELL AS CRITIC 

BY JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 



Dr. Joseph J. Reilly's verdict, in his James Russell 
Lowell as a Critic, that Lowell is " not a critic," raises the 
question, Who is? For surely our final estimate of Lowell 
turns on that. Dr. Reilly's verdict implies that there are 
critics who set the standard, who succeed where Lowell fails, 
who accomplished what he missed. He fell short in philo- 
sophic depth, in consistency, in breadth of sympathy, in the 
power even to unify his separate literary estimates by co- 
herent principles of judgment. I admit, in general, Dr. 
Reilly's indictment, and would at points even carry it fur- 
ther. 

Lowell's philosophy, on the side of psychology (or, as the 
experts might put it, on the side of epistemology) is a quite 
empirical assimilation of the transcendentalism in which he 
was, so to speak, brought up ; and which he later had the air 
of dismissing, when it had become popular. It is just a form 
of Emerson's dogma of the secret augury, the supremacy of 
intuition — a mode of thinking which stultifies itself at the 
first step by ignoring all the contrary intuitions which its very 
statement implies. Again and again does Lowell dispose of 
a critical problem by asserting that intuition (" the illumi- 
nating property of intuition ") is above reason, thus always 
evoking from any one who has taken three steps in the argu- 
ment the question, Is it reason or intuition that is speaking? 
If the latter, there is, in the terms of the proposition, no 
appeal to reason, to reflection, to judgment. There is for- 
mally such an appeal, but with the logical implication, " You 
must assent without reflection." What then is such an as- 
sent? If on the other hand the appeal is really to reason, what 
becomes of the alleged "supremacy" of intuition? It is 
reason that is to give the decision. 
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The solution is simple enough. The dispute, like so 
many more, is set up by mere slovenly handling of words. 
To Emerson's maxim, " Revere your intuitions " the answer 
is the modification: " Revere the intuitions which you have 
tested, which satisfy your deliberate reason: otherwise you 
are merely deifying caprice, or emotion, or self-will." And 
to Lowell the answer is, that inasmuch as in these deliver- 
ances he is merely putting the poetry of feeling above the 
poetry of ratiocination, he is not touching the philosophic 
issue at all. Not only is the formula false, but its obtrusion 
is a confusing irrelevance. 

Lowell's inadequacy on this side is further made fatally 
clear by Dr. Reilly's analysis of his hopeless self-contradic- 
tion on the theme of " character " as not only the basis but 
the mark of literary greatness. One wonders how a man 
of letters could so pronounce. He must have met a hundred 
men of admirable character who had no literary gift ; in his 
reading he must have found twenty famous and gifted 
writers whose characters left much to be desired. To put 
the condition of character as primary is to raise the ques- 
tion, What of Catullus? What of Aristophanes? What 
of Villon? What, on different planes, of Rousseau, of Cole- 
ridge, of Burns, of Byron, of Heine, of Poe? Are we, in 
the name of morals, to deny ourselves the comfort of know- 
ing that flawed and ill-balanced men have produced beautiful 
things? As well affirm that all the good ones have done so. 
Lowell's dogma collapsed in his own hands when he came 
to apply it to Rousseau, and he affected to salve it by the 
pseudo-corollary that the genius is greater than the man — 
its explicit negation. Yet he never realized his collapse; 
and the two terms of a contradiction stand as the pillars of 
his aesthetic creed. 

A mind which thinks thus incoherently will do its work 
of simple generalization badly; and Lowell often commits 
the primary intellectual sin of making a generalization on 
the strength of an instance. At one point, for him, Milton's 
" place is fixed as the most classic of our poets " ; at another, 
Goldsmith's Village and Traveller are " perhaps the most 
truly classical poems in the language " — which sets us asking 
where we are to place Gray. It is singular that a mind so 
little given to the exactness of definition which is required 
for classification should be constantly given to classifying. 
One of the results is a perpetually shifting heirarchy of 
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English poets. Of Dryden we are told that " In the second 
class of English poets perhaps no one stands, on the whole, 
so high as he," but what the second class is we can never 
make out. Chaucer. Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, singly 
considered, are all hailed as " great " poets ; but of the " very 
greatest " it is asked, " is there, after all, more than one of 
them? "; and when we come expressly to Shakespeare, " it 
may be doubted whether any language be rich enough to 
maintain more than one truly great poet." Here the cir- 
cumscribing condition is the language, apparently; in the 
essay on Spenser it had been national deficiency of " secreted 
choice material " that left the void between him and Chaucer. 
Yet the abundant material of the nineteenth century yields 
almost nothing great after Wordsworth, to Lowell's vision. 

The laxity of generalization correlates with the lapses 
from catholicity. Many readers must have wondered how 
Lowell, so ineffectual as a serious poet (though a humorous 
one of great power and merit) could write as he did of " the 
dainty trick of Tennyson," and dwell on the failure of Ar- 
nold. Could it be that he put his own work higher? Surely 
not : the blindness was part of his general failure to " open 
new windows " to new stars, the conservatism which left him 
quite unappreciative of the bulk of the great modern prod- 
uct of prose fiction, whether English or Continental, after 
Thackeray and Balzac and Hawthorne. It is part of the 
penalty of unchastened impressionism that it thus ceases to 
be impressionable, for lack of mental gymnastic. It is in- 
deed not safely to be inferred that because Lowell wrote 
no essay on fiction after Fielding he could not have done 
so with power and zest; twice he speaks of Hawthorne in 
terms of the highest admiration ; and had he written at length 
on Thackeray he would probably have elaborated finely his 
just praise of that master. But for the great French and 
Russian masters he had apparently no recognition; and Ibsen 
did not interest him. 

With great justice does Dr. Reilly condemn Lowell's dis- 
missal of Greene as a wholly worthless dramatist — an in- 
equity to be explained only by Lowell's resentment of 
Greene's deathbed insolence to Shakespeare. A true critic 
must not dp these things : here we have Lowell's own backing: 

I have often thought [he writes in the Shakespeare essay] that 
unless we can so far free ourselves from our own prepossessions as 
to be capable of bringing to a work of art some freshness of sensation, 
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and receiving from it in turn some new surprise of sympathy and 
admiration — some shock even, it may be, of instinctive distaste and 
repulsion — though we may praise or blame, weighing our pros and 
cons in the nicest balances, sealed by proper authority, yet we do not 
criticise in the highest sense. 

And again we have his weighty and memorable avowal in 
the " Apology for a Preface " to the English Camelot collec- 
tion of his essays (misentitled The English Poets) : 

As my own excursions widened, as I opened new vistas through 
the crowding growth of my own prejudices and predilections, I was 
fain to encourage in others that intellectual hospitality which in myself 
I had found strengthening from an impulse till it became a convic- 
tion that the wiser mind should have as many entrances for unbidden 
guests as was fabled of the Arabian Prince's tent. 

Shall we take this as a confession, and assume that Lowell 
would have pleaded guilty to many charges of heedlessness 
and unjudicial intolerance? The next sentence, it is true, is 
complacent, and shows no sense of sin; and after avowing 
lack of fitness for the place of a professor he confesses merely 
to being " quite too impatient of detail in communicating 
what I have acquired." But there is a clear sign of grace in 
the letter in which he expresses the hope that some grand- 
child of his may attain to the method which he never devel- 
oped; and we may infer much from the contradictory judg- 
ments scattered through his essays. In one place Shelley is 
carelessly and indiscriminately disparaged; in several others 
he is highly praised; though the critic yet again names 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Byron as regenerating English 
poetry, without saying a word of Shelley or of Coleridge. 
In the essay on Pope we have this crude and repellent esti- 
mate of so powerful and important a book as The Lexnathan: 

Hobbe's unwieldly Leviathan, left stranded there on the shore of 
the last age and nauseous with the stench of its selfishness — from this 
Pope distilled a fragrant oil with which to fill the brilliant lamps of 
his philosophy, — 

which Pope certainly did not do, by Lowell's own showing. 
One wonders that the Muse of English prose should not 
have defended one of her sons from such an assault by such 
a hand. But in the essay on Milton we read that 

Hooker before him and Hobbes after him had a far firmer grasp of 
fundamental principles than he; 
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which is something of an amends. But why those veerings 
of judgment? Was it a matter of moods, or of writing at 
one time with knowledge after writing without? I suspect 
it was the latter, as I suspect him rather of not having read 
Spenser or even Chaucer through and through than of wil- 
fully shutting his eyes when he ascribed to the former a 
Quixotic purity and to the latter only an unqualified " health- 
iness," while he asperses Dunbar for coarseness. He seems 
to have put together his essays from material written at 
different times. Plainly, as Dr. Reilly shows, he forgot some 
things about Dryden which in another page of the same 
essay he indicates; and his two flatly contradictory pro- 
nouncements about Pope's malice raise the questions whether 
his mood actually swayed his memory, or whether he never 
bethought him of revising his essays. In the essay on 
Chaucer, which is early, he writes of 

the difference between Aeschylus and Euripides, between Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, between Goethe and Heine, between literature and 
rhetoric. 

That almost escapes the minimum limit so quaintly claimed 
for Carlyle's criticism by Lord Morley, that it is " never in- 
decently absurd." In the latter essay on the said Carlyle, 
Lowell recognises that Heine could " combine the most airy 
humor with a sense of form as delicate as Goethe's own"; 
and, having now read Heine, would doubtless have retracted 
what he wrote in critical ignorance. But in the essay on 
Pope, again, he rhapsodizes over the erst despised Fletcher: 
"What instinctive felicity of versification! What sobbing 
breaks and passionate repetitions are here! " And this time 
we still dissent, for in the cited speech of thirteen lines there 
are six of Fletcher's double-endings, two of them being 
" about me " — a repetition neither felicitous nor passionate. 
Thus did the balance vary with mood and season; and we 
can but trust that in some mood he saw the iniquity of sum- 
ming up all Euripides as rhetoric. 

But generalizations in Lowell's hands are too often in- 
struments framed for a momentary purpose, and forgotten 
as soon as used. In the essay on Dante, his most careful 
performance on the side of learning, and therefore probably 
composed over a long period, the question of Milton's and 
Dante's different management of the gigantic in imagery is 
thus decisively disposed of: 
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We read the Paradise Lost as a poem, the Commedia as a record 
of fact. It is false aesthetics to confound the grandiose with the 
imaginative. 

A few pages further on we read : 

To consider his [Dante's] hell a place of physical torture is to 
take Circe's herd for real swine. . . . His hell is a condition of the 
soul. 

Two diametrically opposite generalizations, two flatly con- 
tradictory rescriptions, are applied to the same data for dif- 
ferent dialectic purposes, and both are left standing, the im- 
mediate purpose being served. It would be difficult to be 
more lawless in a fair cause. We are compelled to conclude 
that it was either a radical defect in logical faculty, a con- 
genital lack of conceptual coherence, or an overplus of per- 
ceptual impressionism, or both, that so often yields in Lowell 
these wills-o'-the-wisp of generalization. He is always sadly 
at the mercy of a false thought. In the essay on Pope (in 
which he notes of that poet how " an epigrammatic expres- 
sion will tempt him into saying something without basis in 
truth ") he writes: 

Pope had one of the prime qualities of a great poet in exactly 
answering the intellectual needs of the age in which he lived — 

a monstrosity of mistake. Obviously that cannot be the 
prime quality of a great poet which is possessed by a multi- 
tude of merely popular poets, and is avowedly lacked by 
some great ones. His own notation of the fact that Milton 
died without foretaste of fame from his chief work might 
alone have withheld the critic from marking contemporary 
vogue a prime quality of a great poet — in one to whom he 
expressly and rightly denied poetic greatness. 

That his mental machinery was unstable is further sug- 
gested by his contradictions in terms and his contradictions in 
taste. He is indeed to be credited with a generally fine pal- 
ate; but he startles us by pronouncing that to make 
" Heaven " a person is in Pope an inelegancy, after — or be- 
fore — defending that very usage against Dryden as good old 
English, used by Dryden himself; l and again when, con- 

1 Lowell at this point cites Jonson for the usage : he does not mention that it 
occurs twice in one scene of Richard II. 
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demning Pope's " ethereal plain," he cites as a delightful 
sample of " lack of simplicity " Quarles's 

In Abram's bosom, on the sacred down of soft eternity, 

He himself declares that " To look at all sides, and to dis- 
trust the verdict of a single mood, is doubtless the duty of a 
critic." To that precept he did not conform. It was itself, 
for him, the verdict of a too rare mood — the right mood; and 
the other moods often prevailed. 

In fine, we are moved to agree with Mr. Greenslet 1 that 
Lowell had a " complex and •wilful intellect," and again that 
in the case of a man so many-sided in his studies " some of 
his dislikes and indifferences are specially surprising." So 
that when Mr. Greenslet goes on to avow his conviction that 

nowhere in American literature is there so remarkable an instance of 
how the very great gifts of talent, nay, genius itself, may fail of their 
full fruition through the slightest inattention to the counsels of per- 
fection 

it is with a mixture of relief and surprise that an old admirer 
of Lowell comes to the next sentence : " Of Lowell's extraor- 
dinary critical virtues there is less need to speak at length." 
It seems to me that there is pressing need, especially after Dr. 
Reilly has followed up Mr. Greenslet with such systematic 
and telling consorship. But it is clear that the tribute must 
be circumspectly paid; and above all, our estimate must be 
comparative. It must have regard to the other critical work 
of the age, putting again the question, Who is " the " or " a " 
critic if Lowell is not one? 

One of Dr. Reilly's searching criticisms of Lowell as critic 
is to the effect that he generally failed to reduce or refer a 
critical estimate to " some radical principle either in the mind 
or in the art of the author." The criticism is weighty in so 
far as it is true ; and the implied test is of great critical impor- 
tance. But are we entitled to say quite confidently that there 
always is " some radical principle " that will unify a critical 
case? And does Lowell always fail to establish any? 

If there be a radical and unifying principle in Dr. Reilly's 
own able criticism of Lowell, it is that Lowell lacked philo- 
sophic depth, power of " penetration," of scientific analysis. 
But that is only a negative principle, a statement of defect ; 
and even at that it is supplemented by others, one being that 
Lowell suffered from not living (in Arnold's early phrase) 

^Biography of James Russell Lowell, by Ferris Greenslet. 
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" at the centre," a judgment in which Dr. Reilly coincides 
with Mr. Greenslet. Both critics are here very kind to us of 
London; but I hesitate to acquiesce, even for London, in so 
large a compliment. Arnold, living more or less " at the 
centre," was so dissatisfied with English criticism and culture 
in general that he called for an Academy to rectify the critical 
disorder which he detected alike in metropolis and province. 
Macaulay lived at the centre, and Arnold held him " intol- 
erable " for his Philistinism. Carlyle came to the centre, 
but did not visibly purify his fires, or refine his criticism, in 
middle and later life. And is it really probable that Lowell, 
with his lack of philosophic thoroughness, would have become 
quite a tower of strength if he had lived in London as many 
years as he did seasons? 

Dr. Reilly, indeed, does not suggest this; he is pointing 
to flaws of manner and taste and moral tone. But flaws of 
manner as serious as any of Lowell's are charged against the 
centripetal Macaulay and Swinburne, to name no others. Dr. 
Reilly thinks London life temporarily cured Lowell of his 
propensity to the superlative; but it assuredly never cured 
Swinburne. And some of us will undertake to make out 
against Arnold the critic — certainly with many differences — 
about as long an indictment as Dr. Reilly draws up against 
Lowell. 

Lowell's criticism of Hamlet, and his merely panegyric 
handling of Shakespeare's work as a whole, are two of the 
counts against him as a critic; but here, at least, he is pretty 
much on a par with Coleridge. The latter, indeed, though 
he found a false solution of the enigma of the play in an 
untenable thesis of Hamlet's character, adopted by Lowell, 
did lay his finger confidently on some of the non-Shakespear- 
ean matter in the Shakespeare plays, whereas Lowell never 
did and never sought to, a singular abstention on the part of 
such a believer in intuition, who maintained that Shakes- 
peare's style defied imitation — only, indeed, to contradict 
himself on the point later, as Dr. Reilly notes. But both 
Coleridge and Lowell wholly failed to relate their criticism of 
Hamlet to the fact that the play is a recast of an old one, 
although Lowell refers to the old story on which the whole 
is founded. Only by a structural comparison of play and 
story, and a deduction of Kyd's part in shaping the play- 
plot, can a true critical comprehension of the work be reached; 
and such an analysis, I am prepared to maintain, will vindi- 
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cate Voltaire's objection, which strikes against Kyd's pri- 
mary dislocation of the sham-madness motive by the intro- 
duction of the Ghost. But in failing to make that analysis 
Lowell is at one with all the Shakespearean critics of his and 
our day. 

That he is to be lowered in critical status by comparing 
him, as Dr. Reilly does, with Hazlitt and De Quincey, I 
confess I cannot see. Hazlitt, surely, is an impressionist, if 
ever there was one, and albeit generally trustworthy, is no 
deep searcher of critical problems. Lamb, indeed, in his two 
great critical essays, markedly excels Lowell in a kind of 
critical thinking at which Lowell aimed, as he excelled every 
other Shakespearean — perhaps not without stimulus from 
Coleridge's talk. But De Quincey does not become a great 
critic by his essay On the knocking at the Gate in Mac- 
beth — to which, by the way, Lowell offers no bad parallel 
in his defence of the gravediggers' scene in Hamlet, the ironic 
interlude before the catastrophe; and De Quincey's dicho- 
tomy of the literature of knowledge and the literature of 
power, though strikingly put, is only another way of distin- 
guishing between the scientific or ratiocinative and the oracu- 
lar modes of teaching. There is more depth, surely, in the 
Coleridge- Wordsworth dictum that the true antithesis is not 
between poetry and prose but between poetry and science — 
or in Wordsworth's further-leading though only partially 
right thesis that poetry is " the impassioned expression that 
is in the countenance of all science." And all this leaves 
Lowell uneclipsed. 

Will even the great performance of Sainte-Beuve serve to 
put Lowell out of court as a critic? Sainte-Beuve was assur- 
edly a much more diligent and productive student of men and 
lif e than Lowell, saner as a humanist, more catholic as a con- 
noisseur of personality, more capable of seeing individuals as 
wholes; even as, doubtless, Arnold in several ways excelled 
him as a surveyor of life and its problems. But always we 
come back to the inevitable per contra. Sainte-Beuve is un- 
answerably accused, by Frenchmen who highly appreciate his 
great mass of work, of giving way, even ignobly, to personal 
rancours ; even of downright canailleries, as when, after flat- 
tering excessively the living, he aspersed the dead Chateau- 
briand on points of character as to which Chateaubriand's 
record was more easily defensible than his own. But, yet 
again, Sainte-Beuve's work, which runs so much to the pre- 
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sentment of character in its environment, is so largely differ- 
ent in aim from Lowell's, so essentially biographic, that its 
great merits really cannot serve as a foil or touchstone by 
which to bar Lowell from critical status. Sainte-Beuve never 
attempted such things as Lowell's appreciations of Dante, 
Spenser, Dryden, Wordsworth, and Lessing; and I incline 
to think that had Lowell devoted an essay to Virgil he would 
have given us a more luminous and stimulating, though 
doubtless a far less orderly account of the JEneid than Sainte- 
Beuve's course of lectures, which begins by declining to pass 
an opinion as to the genuineness or spuriousness of the four 
rejected introductory lines. Sainte-Beuve, in turn, with all 
his lucidity, was no rigorous thinker on deep problems. 
" Like Solomon and like Epicurus," the wrote of himself, 
" I have penetrated into philosophy by pleasure. That avails 
better (vaut mieucc) than to arrive there painfully by logic, 
like Hegel and like Spinoza." * But he thought more search- 
ingly than did Lowell on his own procedure ; and he has given 
us another Pensee which may serve to guide us finally to the 
right point of view for our estimate of Lowell: 

Concerning criticism I think two things, which seem contradic- 
tory but are not so: 

1. The critic is a man who knows how to read, and who teaches 
others to read. 

2. Criticism, as I understand it and as I seek to practise it, is an 
invention, a perpetual creation. (Id. xiii) 

This is the philosophic and psychological truth that gen- 
eralizes the product alike of scientist and poet, of impression- 
ist and analytic reasoner. Each conceives, constructs, and 
expresses his own world in his own way. Sainte-Beuve " cre- 
ates " his great gallery of personages out of his closely 
studied material, " inventing," as he says, the figure he pro- 
duces for us. Lowell " creates " with a difference, getting his 
impressions less judicially, more spontaneously, trusting his 
" intuitions " until further knowledge moves him tacitly to 
discard them, and then giving us the second thoughts as he 
gave us the first. But the fact remains that each in his own 
way is an artist in judgment, a constructor of ideal figures 
out of impressions, as was Carlyle the historian, and no less 
Macaulay or Michelet; as was Taine the historian-critic, and 
as was Hennequin the scientific critic. 

1 Pensees, vii, at end of Dernier s Portraits Litteraires, ed. 1855. 
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Trying to see Lowell as a whole, as an organism, as 
Sainte-Beuve might conceivably have seen him, we find a 
man primarily endowed with a great gift of copious literary 
expatiation, highly " impressionistic," and only under pres- 
sure of challenge analytic. Clearly typical, as Mr. Greenslet 
notes, are such essays as My Garden Acquaintance, and the 
Fireside Travels, where expatiation is seen at natural play 
without the stimulus of books. Psychically, he is not well 
balanced; and the heredity is even menacing. The father 
seems to have been amiably Quixotic, the mother, credited 
with "second sight," becomes insane; the sister shows a 
similar tendency. The young Lowell is hyper-sensitive, en- 
thusiastic, unstable, changing his youthful opinions almost 
as readily as did Coleridge, and become much of a zealot for 
new convictions. 

Impressionist on all sides to begin with, he becomes fixed 
through his emotions and affections: there is no scientific 
bias to carry him further. In philosophy, he runs through the 
environing Transcendentalism without reaching any philo- 
sophic conclusions beyond an Emersonian form of Theism. 
His psychic anchorage proves rather to be literature, in the 
habitual study of which he seems to find a medicinal and 
formative ministry. 

An uneducated Lowell, a peasant, would have been an 
exceptional talker on the things around him ; but might have 
tended to social failure on the side of his sensitiveness and 
spells of melancholy. Literature in the end braced and bal- 
anced him. Alternating between boisterously high animal 
spirits (of which the artist Charles Akers gave a notable ac- 
count in the New England Magazine of December, 1897) 
and melancholy, he found in his faculty for hard reading, 
though mainly in belles lettres, his best security against him- 
self. Few men reputed healthy have shown a greater physi- 
cal fluctuation in mood than he records of himself; and a 
stay was needed. Lacking any turn for hard systematic 
thinking, for science of any kind, natural or human, he found 
what mental discipline he had by way of attention to imag- 
inative literature, mainly that of the European post-classic 
past. 

Such a study gave him no training in logic, in evidence, 
in inductive analysis. True, he worked hard at Italian and 
Old French ; but in English, where he was most at home, he 
is hardly a trustworthy expert. Discussing the scansions of 
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Chaucer, he confidently reads " the more he " and " the more 
he " in two successive lines of the Legend of Lucretia: 

And ay the more he was in despair, 
The more he coveted and thought her fair — 

where Skeat supplies in the first line the missing "that," 
from three MSS., and the Globe editors give it without caring 
to mention the false reading. Mr. Greenslet has noted, 
again, his double false scent from the phrase " lapped in 
lead," which was a standing Tudor tag; and his notion that 
Shakespeare's use of a sequence of words beginning in " un " 
came of a knowledge of Greek shows a strange inattention to 
Spenser. But it is not for authoritative scholarly guidance 
that we now read Lowell's essay on Chaucer or on Spenser, 
any more than for the facile historical and ethnological gen- 
eralizations sprinkled through them. Their charm and their 
merit lie in the stirring zest; the virtuoso's enthusiasm for 
his beloved themes; the masterly writing, a rare literary ser- 
vice in itself; the untiring play of wit and judgment and feel- 
ing, captivating as the springing eloquence of a great orator. 
" Will it do to say anything more about Chaucer? " he 
begins ; and straightway he proceeds to talk of the Old Mas- 
ter more vividly and arousingly than any one had done 
before. To many of us, in youth, it was a call to the quest of 
El Dorado. 

Impressionist and " expressionist," his function was to 
expatiate, not to compare notes, or to reason reciprocally. 

And the same qualification holds of his intercourse with 
contemporary literature. Once his tastes were formed, he 
learned little from the ever-enlarging mass of good nine- 
teenth century criticism. The one great new-guiding and 
remoulding factor in his outlook on life was his relation to 
slavery and the Civil War, a result of the marked influence 
of his first wife. That newly-determinant factor once spent, he 
recognised himself as temperamentally a conservative. Such 
he would doubtless have been all along had he been bom in 
England; such in fact he was in tendency while there; and 
such he was on the side of his very passion for literature. 
" What was there to hinder? ", as the farmer said of Niag- 
ara. He was a man of aesthetic and moral feeling; only 
under pressure of contradiction, an analyst in aesthetics or 
morals; positively averse to science, which, he humorously 
confessed, he feared as does a savage. What philosophy he 

vol. ccix. — no. 759 17 
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had, moral, political, or cosmological, was thus a direct reflex 
or distillation of feeling, passing through no scientific me- 
dium. Transcendentalism, grown common, became for him 
a form of verbiage ; and orthodoxy equally repelled him, but 
neither in philosophy nor in politics did he rebuild his inner 
world. 

As against the view that he would have gained much by 
living all along " at the centre," I venture to put this other, 
that he was partly saved from the full sway of his tempera- 
mental conservatism by being born and brought up an Amer- 
ican, to that extent detached from English tradition, even to 
the point of flaunting the detachment, and encouraged to 
work out for himself his special impressions and tastes. 
Scotchmen perhaps have a similar advantage — as in the case 
of Carlyle. John Mill had it, if not directly from his Scotch 
father, then from his isolated education; Arnold had it in 
youth through his French culture. As an Englishman, 
Lowell, I fear, would have been more commonplace. 

Finding truth always and mainly on the line of his af- 
fections, his impressions, he had, however, always the benefit 
of their special vividness. First and foremost, he strongly 
liked or disliked in literature; and his own free taste early 
declared itself, as against the reigning Popean tradition, for 
the free and living way of poetry and prose — for Spenser, 
for Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor, for Shakes- 
peare, for Chaucer, and against Pope and Dryden and their 
successors. But on the one hand his conservatism, soon in- 
vincible as against most new work, made him ultimately 
concerned to find what there was to be said for any " classic " ; 
while on the other hand — and this is one of the main counts 
in his favor as a critic — he really developed, as he himself 
said (albeit only within the limits of that conservatism) a 
power of reconsidering his impressions. In the case of Pope, 
the effort is so great (Dr. Reilly recognises it) as surely 
to entitle him there to credit for a really judicial performance 
— barring the incidental lapses and laxities. 

But his chief successes of this kind, naturally, arise where 
he could at vital points strongly sympathise, as so true a 
Spenserian and Shakespearean (let us say, so good a judge 
of the older poetry) never could sympathise with Pope. To 
admire and praise Dryden was much easier; and Garnett 
reckoned the Dryden essay Lowell's masterpiece. Full of 
verve and observation it certainly is. But the really happy 
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test was put when, in his maturity, he came to pass serious 
criticism on Wordsworth. To that two-natured poet his 
early attitude seems to have been predominantly one of 
derision, of revolt from the lakes of aqueous thought and 
dilute diction in which float the " glorious islets " of chronic 
inspiration. 

So late as the essay on Carlyle, Wordsworth was 
for Lowell "wholly devoid of that shaping imagination 
which is the highest criterion of a poet " — truly an astonish- 
ing judgment. But while we must say with Mr. Green- 
slet that the well-read critic's dislikes and indifferences are 
surprising, we can proceed to find them all intelligible. 
Wordsworth's didacticism and prevailing prosaism must 
have been to the young Lowell intolerable. His likes and 
dislikes are spontaneously in keeping with his primary or 
acquired bias. His early admiration for Carlyle is checked 
and chastened by the sage's notorious contempt for Aboli- 
tionism. His great cult of old and Elizabethan English, 
ungoverned by any intellectual receptivity which should put 
him in sympathy with new thought and intellectually revolu- 
tionary tempers, deepened his recoil from the neo-Hellenism 
and pseudo-archaism of Swinburne into a general distaste for 
modern poetry and modern novels later than Hawthorne 
and Thackeray. Browning, in whom he had seen " the rich- 
est nature of the time," at length drove him off by his grow- 
ing grittiness — unless Browning's resentment at the strange 
fling at Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh had something to 
do with Lowell's later " indifference." It needed a mod- 
ernly thinking and experimenting mind to take in the new 
Russian, French, and Scandinavian humanists. Lessing 
could readily win him by loyalty to Shakespeare. Even 
Rousseau was a classic, concerned in bringing about the 
American Revolution. On reflection, it would have been 
really surprising if an elderly Conservative, steeped in Dante 
and intensely alive alike to the verse of Spenser and Shakes- 
peare and Milton, should have taken to Ibsen. 

To Wordsworth he at length turned, as every one must 
who can forget and forgive the presence of the prose partner 
in the Wordsworth combination. In the Shakespeare essay: 

Wordsworth had in some respects a deeper insight, and a more 
adequate utterance of it, than any man of his generation. But it was 
a piecemeal insight and utterance : his imagination was feminine, not 
masculine, receptive, and not creative. His longer poems are Egyptian 
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sand-wastes, with here and there an oasis of exquisite greenery. . . . 
Ere this century is out, he will be nine parts dead, and immortal only 
in that tenth part of him which is included in a thin volume of 
"beauties." 

In the Keats essay, we pass from the verbalism about 
masculine and feminine genius to the pregnant thought: 
" As if Wordsworth the poet were a half mad land-surveyor, 
accompanied by Mr. Wordsworth the distributor of stamps 
as a kind of keeper." That is the conception developed in 
the Wordsworth essay, up to the point of bringing us in 
sight of the physiological problem of a brain only chronically 
operative in its special capacity, and, for the rest, pedestrian, 
prosaic, uninspired. And it is the vivid and various expatia- 
tion around that view of the case that moves one to pronounce 
the Wordsworth essay Lowell's masterpiece, though we still 
get amateur allocutions on imagination, Wordsworth being 
now definitely credited with it, as against Wellington, in 
whose case " entire absence of imagination . . . perhaps 
helped as much as anything to make him a great general." 

The Wordsworth essay has all the verve of that on Dry- 
den, without the idolatry which makes the Shakespeare essay 
" dim with excess of bright," miscarrying by overplus of 
eloquence and concentration on panegyric, and that on Dante 
weigh heavy by excess of circumstance. 

It is on the whole the most nearly orderly of his essays 
on the English poets. Rightly does Dr. Reilly pronounce 
Lowell's arrangement of his essays in general bad. They 
tend indeed to be quite formless — another of the penalties 
of impressionism ungoverned by method. Any poet, broadly 
speaking, is discussed in an essay on any other: free expatia- 
tion, the master faculty, is the sole directing power. And 
this is no small blemish. But again we must note that there 
is no such common attainment of good order in literary 
criticism as can put Lowell out of court on that score. Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Arnold, do not attain it. Dr. Reilly, indeed, 
will perhaps grant that it is hard of attainment, and that 
the problem rather bafHed him in his own book, where the 
division into " The Man and the Writer," " Range of Knowl- 
edge," " Sympathy, its Breadth and Limitations," " Judicial 
Attitude," " Penetration," " Lowell's Type of Mind," " The 
Critic and his Criticism," are prima facie interferent, and 
result not only in large schematic overlappings but in many 
duplications of points, problems, judgments. 
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And so, having ourselves in turn made returns upon our 
tracks, we are fain to sum up that Lowell is indeed to he 
pronounced an unwary critic, abounding unduly in self-con- 
tradictions and oblivious judgments, much given to very em- 
pirical psychology and philosophy, excessively ruled by 
moods, and finally unresponsive to new impressions through 
excess of prior impressionism; but still not to be denied, on 
these grounds, the status of an eminent critic. Despite his 
deficiencies, the range of his appreciations, their vividness, 
their general aesthetic Tightness, their constant preoccupation 
with the problems of comparative literary merit, all forbid 
the exclusion. If he be expelled, and the same tests be 
applied all round, it will be hard to save a representative of 
the genus. 

A great deal of truth — perhaps, indeed, the main part 
of it — is put in Dr. Reilly's verdict that " if Lowell is to 
survive, it must be frankly as an impressionist " ; though I 
should prefer to put " an unscientific impressionist " even at 
that point. Lowell is indeed not the critics' critic — whoever 
else may be: he is too erratic to be put in command, so to 
speak. But neither is he negligible by the critics. It is not 
merely that his untiring literary energy and his rarely failing 
f elicity of phrase are a needed reminder that all literary work 
should preserve the literary spirit; but that his criticism, 
where he has really steeped himself in his theme, is the re- 
sponse of a very fine receptive faculty to a great many forms 
of literary appeal. Rightness in these matters, once more, is 
a question of degree; and impressions, when all is said, are 
the stuff of criticism, whether it be of men or of books. Few 
critics put so much material, so to say, in their readers' way ; 
and surely no English critic has explored quite so much 
ground with such vivacity and variety of craftsmanlike ob- 
servation as are shown by Lowell. So wide is the range, 
indeed, that the charge of defect of sympathy with modern 
work suggests the question whether any brain, doing Lowell's 
official work, could have carried a larger literary cargo. 

I would say, then, that Lowell is a critic, and a memor- 
able critic, as critics go. His criticism has to be rectified, 
even as science is constantly being rectified; and his antipathy 
to science is likely to rouse a reciprocal antipathy in the scien- 
tific student. But the latter will surely admit that he in turn 
has no business with antipathies, and is in a manner bound 
to acknowledge Lowell as one of the path-breakers for a 
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more scientific criticism than his own. But there is no generic 
gap between his product and that of his successors. They 
too will come in for criticism and for rectification. 

Let them see to it that they not merely transcend him in 
circumspection and method, but retain his living hold of in- 
terest. Lowell will continue to be read by multitudes of 
book-loving people whom he " teaches to read," as Sainte- 
Beuve would say, and who do not know all the risks they run 
of being incidentally misled. Warned or unwarned, they 
find Lowell as critic excellent reading, whatever they may 
think of the paradoxical problem of Lowell as poet. And 
there seems to be much vitality in the Biglow Papers. Even 
for such readers, the facile theism which crackles in phrases 
like " Nothing pays but God," and " reading God in a prose 
translation," may ere long grow stale. But it is not quite 
inconceivable that, even as we still go back past the " science " 
of Karnes and Hume to Dryden's impressionism, our chil- 
dren may go back past our science to Lowell. 

John M. Robertson. 



